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Herbert Series of Short School Books. 

ALEXAHDEB IRELAin) k CO., 

Paui Mall Goubt, Mahchbbteb, propose to issue, at intervals, a 

SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Under the above title. 



There is one standing objection against most existing school books, 
and that is their high price, — a consequence of their l^rge size. A 
boy has put into his hand a school book which costs from two to ten 
shillings, and which he cannot work through within three or four 
years. Long before the end of this time the boy has become disgusted 
with the book — and, perhaps, with the subject also. He abhors the 
very sight of its well-thumbed pages. He has a strong feeling, too, 
that he has not been making progress in all these years. If the very 
same book had been given him in portions, each of which might have 
been fully conquered and made part of his mental stock in half a 
year, the pupil would have had a strong feeling of progress and 
mental power, and would have hailed his arrival at a new part of the 
subject with keen pleasure. 

It is on this principle that the present series is to be constructed. 
Each book will contain only such a quantity of matter as it is believed 
a boy of average abilities may, with average application, fully master 
in the course of half a year. Each book will be carefully graduated 
into its successor ; and the highest possible degree of clearness and 
completeness of statement will be aimed at. If, then, a boy has 
thoroughly got up one book, he will naturally be promoted to the 
next book on that subject in the series ; and this change will form at 
once a mark of past progress and an incitement to new exertion. If 
he has not, he must continue to work in that book until he is able to 
approach the following one. Thus a boy who has passed through his 
half-yearly course HtTi mnflflrilii inflfiiM Will |jf p*^"^"*^^ at the 
opening of a new h/^ /, fiis ambition will 

be gratified, his mei ' ■ curiosity incited 

ATiil engaged to opei < ' laind diligence. 

books of thj k who not only 

y understJ . ft it in the fullest 

ist light; i | ^ ".^^ stand-point that 



' be made arailable for the young intellect ; can sarround the 
3ct -witli aptest illustration, and elucidate it by the fullest and 
l^st explanation ; can impart freshness to old subjects, and win 

tlie new all possible stores of interest, and, by their understand- 
3f , and sympathy with, the wants and feelings of the young, can 
rest and excite them in their every-day school work. 
The books will, so fiu as is practicable, be divided into lessons ; 

in g^eneral, every possible arrangement will be made to save time 
. trouble on the part of the teacher, and misunderstanding on the 
t of the pupil. Each set of five lessons will be followed by a re- 
e lesson, in which the salient points of the preceding lessons will 
repeated in different language; and, as a general principle, constant 
erence will be made to what has preceded, while the maxim of varied 
petition — repetition without monotony — will never be lost sight' of. 

Each book will contain the largest possible collection of exercises — 

the most varied character, always carefully graduated, and, in 
meral, constructive as well as analytic. The pupil will be first led 

a general statement or rule, by a few easy exercises : he will then 
nve more difficult exercises founded upon that general statement or 
lie, and then exercises on the exceptions to the rule. Perfect intelli- 
ence of a theory will thus be secured by extraordinaiy fulness of 
tractice — ^the method of nature in all intellectual procedure. 

The Editor and Writers of this Series are profoundly convinced 
^at the first feeling that should be instilled into a boy is the feeling 
)f power; and that, with this view, every subject ought to be 
approached by the easiest steps and the most gradual synthesis. The 
natural difficolties in the way of teachers and learners are so great 
that they may well dispense with artificial obstacles raised by the- 
compilers of school books. The common feeling of school boys 

towards their work is that of disappointment and discouragement ; 

it ought to be one of mastery and zest. The distinctive features of 

these School Books will, therefore, be 

SHORTNESS, CLEARNESS, GRADUATION, 
PRACTICALITY, and CHEAJPNESS. 



Each Work of the Series wiU appear in two forms — one 

in a stout binding, ^ 
PRICE SIXPENCE; 
the other in extra binding, 
ONE SHILLING. 



ALES:Ain)liact IHELANB & OO., pall Mall CtoUBT, HANOHKriK 
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NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 



This second book is occnpied chiefly with the analysis of simple 
sentences, a farther development of the doctrine of words, and 
a slight introduction to the historj-^as seen in the growth—of 
words. 

I have thought it best to restrict this part to simple sen- 
tences, and to leave complex sentences to the next book ; wtiile I 
have taken care, by constant references, that the theory of sentences 
shall illustrate, at every step, the doctrine of words, and that the 
doctrine of words should help the learner to understand the theory 
of sentences. The aim of the whole book being to present a strictly 
systematic and consequent course of grammatical training to the 
learner — explanations of subordinate points are introduced only 
when they are required for the intelligence of the part of the sub- 
ject they belong to. The subdivisions introduced into the parts of 
speech, as they are often called, are as few as possible ; and great 
care has been taken that no cross-division should creep in. This 
is one of the most glaring blunders usual in grammars, and generally * 
constitutes the child's first lesson in loose and false reasoning. 

A new feature in this book is the part on the origin and relation- 
ship of words. It is believed that the groups there given will 
interest and entertain the pupil, and that he will find the learning' 
of th^m remarkably easy. They will be felt as a slight relief from 
the theory, if that should at any time become too puzzling or dry. 
My chief purpose in giving them has been to make them an intro- 
duction to further views on the history of our English tongue, and 
to present to the child, by the easiest process, h«s first ideas regarding 
derivation and the importance of it. In doing this, I have had 
regard rather to the needs of the papil than to the requirements of 
the subject. 



IL NOTICE TO TEACHEBfl. 

It is recommended that the teacher begin with the Exercises ^rst, 
work the theory out of the heads of his papils by means of the 
Exercises, and then nse the text merelj to harden and to fix in 
their minds the ideas thns gained. 

The third part of this Qrammar will occnpj itself chiefly with 
COMPLEX SENTENCES, and the fullest development of the Verb in 
all its relations. 

J. AL D. AL 

Bouxhn, CTieskire, Midsummer^ 1862. 



AN EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR BEGINNERS. 



PAET m.— OF SENTENCES. 

CHAPTER I. 

On Sentences. 

Words are of no use unless when made into sen- 
tences; just as bricks are of no use except to build 
houses with. * 

A sentence is a statement made about something. 

The following are sentences : (1) Tom run^. (2) 
The cow grazes. (3) The omnibus is overset. (4) 
The horse is grey. ' ' 

In these sentences we speak about four things ; we 
speak about Tom, ther cow, the omnibus, and the horse. 

We say about Tom, that he runs, 

about the cow, that it grazes. 
about the omnibus, that it is overset. 
„ about the horse, that it is grey. 
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We are, therefore, talking about four things, a'nd 
we make four statements about them. If we say 
merely Tora^ there is no sense ; if we say merely runs^ 
there is no sense. But, when we join the two, and 
say Tom ruv^^ then we have sense; or, we have made 
a statement; or, we have made a sentence. 

A sentence must, we now see, have two parts. 
One part is the thing spoken of; the other part is 
what we say about it. 

The thing spoken of is called the Subject ; 
What we say about the subject is called the 
Predicate. Or, 

The Subject is the thing spoken of; and 

The Predicate is wh^t we say aho^d the^uhject* 

If we want to speak about a thii^ we must namfie 
it ; if we narne it, we must use a name or noun. 
Therefore, the thing spoken of must always be a name 
or noun. Therefore — 

* The fact is, these definitions are not scientifically exact. Thej 
are only rule-of-thnfnb approximations. The true definitions are: 

The Subject is that without which a Predicate cannot be thought ; 

and the Predicate is that without which a Subject cannot be 
thought. In other words, the one is the necessary and indispensable 
.complement of the other; you cannot have an idea of a subject 
without having the idea of a predicate at the same time in your mind ; 
and vice versd. This can only be explained to the pupil by saying 
that, we never have a subject without a predicate, or a predicate 
without a subject— just as we cannot have the idea of even without 
(having the idea' of odd^ and just as there cannot be a north pole 
without a south pole. * * 
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The Subject mu^t always be a Name or Noun ; or 
some word or phrase = to a Name or Noun. 

In the same way, when we say something about* 
something, it is plain we must use a saying or tdling- 
word; that is, we must use a Verb. Therefore, 

The Predicate must always be a Verb, or 
some word or phrase = to a Verb. 

Let us take two sentences : — 

(1) Robert walks. 

(2) The horse is dead. 

In (1) what we talk about is Robert; therefore, 
Robert is the subject. What we say about him is 
that he walks ; therefore, walks is the predicate. In 
(2) the subject is the horse; what we say about the 
horse is that he is dead; is dead is therefore the pre- 
dicate, because it is what we say about the subject. 
But the word w is a verb, and the word dead is an 
adjective; but, taking both together, we use them to 
say or tell something; therefore, both taken together; 
are equal to a verb. 

We now know, then, that — 

The Svhject is always a Noun^ or some word 

or words — to a Noun. 
The Predicate is always a Verb, or some word 

or word$ - to a Verb. 
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We found, in the first part of this grammar, that a 
noun was a name; and we now see that one of the 
purposes for which we hare nouns in language is, to 
use them as subjects. 



CHAPTER IL 

I)iprEiRENT Kiin>s OP Subjects. 

We found, in the last lesson, that the subject of a 
sentence is always a noun, or something = to a noun. 

Let us take five sentences : — 

(1) *^The general died." Here the subject is a noun. 

(2) ** He ran away." Here the subject is 2i pronoun. 

(3) **The wise are brave." Here the subject is an adjective^ 

with a noun understood. 

(4) **To walk is healthy." Here the subject is the infinitive of 

a verb. 

(5) *' Swimming is pleasant" Here the subject is \ht gerund* 

of a verb. 

We can use an adjective, as we do in (3), because 
the real subject is the noun people or men understood. 
We can use an infinitive, as in (4), because it is the 

^Smmrnvng is not properly the present participle; it is really a 
gerund^ and ought always to be so called. It had, in old English, a 
different /orm from the real present participle, which is always an 
adjective; as in the phrases— a lovium child, an erring mind. The 
gerund, on the other hand, .is ali^ays a noun. 
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noun of the verb — ^becanse it is always a noun, and 
never anything dse. And we can use a gerund, as in 
(o), for the same reason. 

But, we still see that — 

All subjects whatsoever must either be Nouns, 

or something = to Nouns. Or, 
The subject is either a Noun, or a Noun-phrase. 

• 

We can now see that it is "not merely name& that 
are used as names ; but that any word can be a name 
if it is used as a name, or if it is employed as a sub- 
ject For example : " The judge gave his decision 
without a single if or huV^ T/^and hut are really con- 
junctions ; but here they are used as nouns or names. 



CHAPTER III. 

Different Kinds of Predicates. 

We found that the Predicate must either be a verb, 
or something = to a verb. 

Let us take four sentences : — 

(1) The horse gallops. 

(2) Tom is sick. 

(3) Bill is a ploughboy. 
C4) He is oi sound mind. 
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* 

. In ^1) the predicate is gallops which is a verb; in 
(2) the predicate is the statement is sicky which is a 
verb and an adjective; in (3) it is the statement ia a 
plotighboy, which is a verb and a noun ; and in (4) it 
is the statement is of sound mindy which is a verb and 
a phrase. 

The verb in the last three is a part of the Yerb to be. 

We therefore see that — 

T?he Predicate is always either a verb, or 
Th^verb to be with some other word or words. 

We know that a verb is a telling word. The telling 
power in such sentences as "He is sick," "He is a 
soldier," resides in the word is. If the word Ss were 
taken away, there would be nothing told or said. We 
might therefore say — as a new defitiition of a verb — 
that a Verb is either a Predicate, or the indispensahle 
part in every Predicate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Enlargement op the Subject. 

When the Subject has a word that is a noun-marking 
word or equivalent to a noun-marking word added to 
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it, it is said to be enlarged ; and the word or words 
which enlarge it are called enlargements. 

They are called enlargements because they enlarge 
our notion or idea of the Subject. For example, when 
I say a man, my notion is very vague, and has very 
little in it. But when I say a/n old man, my notion 
of the man is enlarged by the addition of the notion 
of his a^e ; when I say a little old Tnan, my notion of 
the man is further enlarged by the addition of the 
notion of his. size ; and when I say a pale little old 
man, mj notion of the subject man is still further 
enlarged by the addition of the notion of his paleness. 

Let us take ^ye sentences : — 

(1) An old man went to market. 

(2) William the Conqueror won the battle of 

Hastingi 

(3) The lion's tongue hung out. 

(4) A man of sense is always Kked. 

(5) The boy, ignorant of skating, broke his leg. 

In (1) the enlargement is old — an adjective. 

In (2) the enlargement is the Conqueror — a noun. 

In (3) the enlargement is lion^s — ^a noun in the pos- 
sessive case. 

In (4) the enlargement is of sense — a prepositional 
phrase. 

In (5) the enlargement is ignorant of skaiing — an 
adjectival phrase. 
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In (2) the word the Conqueror^ though a noun, is 
= to an adjective, because it marks out that particular 
William from all other Williams. It is used to mark 
out another noun, and is therefore a noun-marking 
word. We may therefore consider that it is used as 
an adjective. In (3) the word liorCs is also = to an 
adjective, because it marks out that particular tongue 
from all other tongues belonging to other beasts. In 
(4) the words of sense are = to an adjective, because 
they mark out that particular man from other men. 
In (5) the phrase ignorant of shading is = to an adjec- 
tive, because it marks out that boy from other boys. 

All these enlargements are real adjectives, just be- 
cause they are noun-Tnarking words. It is no matter 
whether the 'noun is marked by a single word, or 
by a phrase : in either case the word or phrase is an 
adjective, or equal to an adjective. Here we take the 
first step out of the region of mere words. We shall 
find that a noun may be a word, or a phrase, or even 
a sentence ; we shall find that an adjective may in 
like manner be a word, a phrase, or a sentence ; and 
we shall also find that an adverb may be a word, or 
a phrase, or a sentence. 

We now see, therefore, that — 

The Enlargement of a Subject is an Adjective, or 
A word or words = to an Adjective. 

We can now see that, as a Subject is always a noun 
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or its Equivalent, and as an enlargement always marks 
a Noun or Subject, we may regard an Adjective as an 
Enlargement, and say — 

All Enlargements are Adjectives or adjective phrases, 

and 
All Adjectives or adjective phrases are Enlargementa* 



CHAPTER r. 

The Addition of ENLiBiSEMENTS. 

We saw, in the first part) that it was possible to 
add to a noun as many adjectives as we please. For 
example, "The poor weak old man is lying ill in bed." 
In the same way it is possible to add to a subject as 
XQauy enlargements as we please. For example, we 
can add (1) and (2), and say, "Old Tom, the gardener, is 
going to London." Or we can add (1) and (3), and say, 
"The lion's bloody paw was dressed by Androcles." 
Or we can add (1) and (4), and say, "A young man of 
sense would not do such a thing." Or, adding (1) and 
(5)^ we can say, "The old gentleman, ignorant of 
skating, fell on his head." Or we can add them all 

* The onlj adjectives that are not enlargements are a and its oppo- 
site no. The reason for this will be afterwards given. 
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together, and say, "Mr. Jones's (3) old (1) Tom, the 
gaixiener (2), of Upper Darton (.4), ignorant of his 
master's, orders^ (5), went up to town." Or we can 
exhibit it gradually growing up from a simple or un- 
enlarged subject Thus : — 

The gardener ..... digs. 

The skilful gardener .... digs. 

Mr. Smith's skilful gardener . . digs. 

Mr. Smith's skilful gardener, John Wilson, digs. 

Mr. Smith's skilfcd gardener, John Wilson, 
of Koseneath, ..... digs. 

Mr. Smith's skilful gardener, John Wilson, 
of Roseneath, having purchased a new 
spade, ...... digs. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Completion of the Predicate. 

Verbs are of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 
The word transitive means passing-over, and the word 
inti*ansitive means not passing-over. Therefore, th5re 
are two kinds of verbs — passing-over verbs, and not- 
passing-over verbs. A passing-over verb passes its 
sense over to another word, and has an influence upon 
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that word. Thus, in the sentence, " The hunter killed 
the stag," the act "of killing seems to pass over from 
the hunter-to the stag. In the sentence " The canni- 
bals ate him," the act of eating passes over from the 
cannibals and influences him. We could not say, "The 
cannibals ate he." Thus we see that all passing-over 
verbs require the objective case. Therefore the word 
stagy in the sentencfe "The hunter killed the stag," is 
in the objective or dfme-to case. 

We now kaow that verbs are of two kinds,. Transitive 
and Intransitive. If I "say " The hunter killed," the 
sense is not complete, and everybody would ask me, 
"What did he kill ]" The verb kill is a transitive, 
or passing-over verb ; and therefore it must pass over 
to something. What does it pass over to] You must 
tell that. I must therefore say, " The hunter killed a 
bison." Now the sense is complete ; the word bison 
has completed it. Bison is therefore called the com- 
pletion of killed, which is the Predicate ; that is, it is 
^Ued the completion of the predicate. 

Or, as the bison was the object of the killing, the word 
bison may also be called the object of the predicate. 

But, if we talk of an object, we must ncmie it. If 
we nornie it, we must use a name or noun. The Object 
of a Predicate must, therefore, be a JToun or something 
= to a Noun. 
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In fact^ the Object may be whatever the Subject is. 
Let US take the five sentences we hkd before ; and we 
shall see that we can turn the subjects into objects or 
completions : — 

(1) I saw the geMToX, . 

(2) The boy chased hvtn, 
j(3) They love the toise, 

(4) I hate to walk, 

(5) I like sioinmiing. 

Therefore, 

The Completion or Object of the Predicate is always a 

Noun, or some word or words = to a Nouil Or, 

• 

The Object may be whatever the Subject may be. 



CHAPTER VIL ^ 

Enlabgement of the Object or Completion. 

If the Object or Completion is always a noun, or 
something = to a noun, it is plain that it may be 
enlarged in the same ways, and in as many ways, 
as the subject. To prove this, we need only take the 
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five sentoixeeB we had in CkaJ^tet IV., and turn tbeir 
jNibjedte into objeests : — « 

(1) I met an old man. 

(2) Se saw William the Conqneror. 

(3) The hiinter ciit otrt the lion's tongne, 

(4) People always like a man of sense. 

(6) The stone tripped np the boy ignorant of 
skating. 

In these ^ve Sentences the enlarged Objects are the 
sa^e as the enlarged Subjects in the form^ sentences. 
Th^is we see tliat whatever we do to the Shibject^ we 
6an also do to the Object^ and that — 

The Object may have as many enlargements as. the 
Subject. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The Extension qf the Predicate. 

We know that, as an adjective marks a noun, so an 
adverb modifies a verb. When an adjective marks a 
noun that is either the subject or the object of a sen- 
tencie, it is called an- enlargement; and, in the same 
way, when an adverb modifies a verb that is the pre- 

B 
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dicate of a sentence, it is called an extension. Jt is 
called an extension, because it extencls our idea of 
knowledge or notion of the predicate. 

Thus, in the sentence, "The farmer walked slowly," 
slowly extends our notion of the predicate walked — 
tells us how he walked, and is therefore called an 
extension. 

An Extension must either be an Adverb, or 
some word or words = to an Adverb. 

The reason is this : — An extension extends our idea 
of the predicate, a^d always goes with the predicate. 
The predicate is always a verb or its equivalent ; and 
what goes with a verb must be an. adverb. Therefore, 
the extension must always be an adverb. 

Let us take two sentences :—• 

(1) Major Hodson fought bravely, 

(2) Lord Elgin acted with great firmness. 

In (1) hra/ody is an adverb; in (2) tvith great firmness 
modifies the verb a>cted, and is therefore = to an adverb. 
We can see this in another way. We can turn ivith 
great fi/rmness into the adverbs very firmly ; and the 
sense is just a^ good. Therefore with great frmnesa 
is = to an adverb or is an adverbial phrase. 

This is now the place — and the time — ^to alter our 
definition of a Preposition. It is pretty plain that, in 
the sentence "He fought with great bravery," the 
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words with great bravery have got to attach themselves 
in our minds much more closely and much more firmly 
to the predicate fought^ than to the subject he. In 
fact, the words "with great bravery^' evidently modify 
the verbybifr^rA^, and are therefore an extension of that 
predicate. Hence arises the common notion that vyith 
connects f ought and hra/oery — ^that is, a verb and a 
noun. The common notion is wrong. With, according 
to the original meaning of the word, connects he and 
hra/very; and it requires us to tie* together the notions 
we have of Kim and of hra/oery. But, inasmuch as the 
words with great hravery are = to very^ bravely, and do 
really modify the word fought, there is no real error 
in saying that it joins fought and bravery. We must 
only remember that this statement is not the whole 
truth, but half of the truth, t The verb may be said 
to attract the phrase with great bra/oery to itself. 

* With is the imperative mood of the old verb withan — ^to tie. " I? 
saw him with his uncle," therefore means " I saw him tie (the notion 
of) his micle up with him.** From the same root we have the noun 
toithea, " If they bind me with seven grden withes, that were never 
dried, then shall I be weak and be as another man." — Judges xvi., 7. 

t There are two^wajs of proving that a preposition is purely a 
noun-connecting word. The deduction may be historical or d priori. 
As regards the historical deduction, all the prepositions will be found 
to come from verbs that imply a material connection in space — a. 
connection, therefore, that could only exist between things. The 
word expressing this connection could, thoa, only connect the names 
of things. A jpriorij it is self-evident that relationa oan only subsist, 
between notions. Bat the names of notions are nouns; therefbre the 
words expressing thesie relations must be noun.-oonneoting words. 
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There are many other instances in which the verb 
seems to attract the preposition with still greater force, 
as in the sentences, " He approved of the proposal," 
" They accused him of treachery." Such cases will be 
afberwai*d« discussed. 



CfiAPTteR IX. 

Recapitulation. 

.1. Hie subject is what we speak about 
What we speak about we must name. 
If we name a thing, we must use a name or notm, 
.-. The Subject is always a 'Noun, or = to a Noun. 

2. When we mention an Object, we must nameU. 
When ^e name a; thing, '^e must us6 a name or fi&im, 
.'. An Object (in grammar) is always a Noun, or 

sbmething = to i Noun. 

3. Th6 Predicate is what is said about the Subject. 
A word that «ay8 or tells is a telling-word €hr verb. 
.*. Th6 Pl'^dicate must always be a "Verb, ot Sbtfie- 

thing = to a Verb. 

4. 1^0 Enlargement is that which enlarges our notion 

of the Subject. 
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But the Subject is always a Noun. 

And, the Enlargement marks the Subject. 

Therefore the Enlargement is a noun-marking word^ 
or a noun-marking phrase. 

. •. The Enlargement is always an Adjective, or some- 
thing = to an Adjective. 

5. The Extension is that which extends our notion of 
the Predicate. 

But the Predicate is always a Verb. 

Ajid, what goes with or modifies a verb must be an 
Adverb, or = to an Adverb. 

. *. The Extension is always an Adverb, or some- 
thing = to an Adverb. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Parts op Sentencef., 

We have now arrived at five facts : — 

1. A Sabject is always a Noun, or 

Bomething = to a Noan. 

2. A Predicate is always a Verb, or 

Something s=s to a Verb. 

8. An Enlargement is always an Adjeotive, or 
Something =^ to an AdjectlTe^ 
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4. An Extension is alv^ays an Adverb, or 

Something ^= to an Adverb. 

5. An Object or Completion is always a Noon, or 

Something = to a Noun. 

We also know that : — 

1. Every sentence must have in it at lefist two parts — 

a Subject and a Predicate. 

2. Every sentence must have in it an Object also — 

if the Predicate is a Transitive Verb. 

3. The Enlargement and Extension are not necessary 

or indispensable parts of a sentence. 



• CHAPTER XI. 



PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

Let us take the sentence : — " A lady of my ac- 
quaintance kept a pet canajy for many years in a 
•cage." 

1. The SUBJECT in this sentence clearly is "a lady." 
The word a of course belongs to ladi/, but does not 
•enlarge our notion of the lady. She may, so far, be 
•^ny lady. But, we find, 
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2. She is "a lady of my acquaintance." The words 
"of my acquaintance" bdong to the noun lady^ de- 
scribe, and mark it, and enlarge our idea of the lady. 
These words therefore are an enlabgehent • of the 

SUBJECT. 

3. The PBEDigATE, or what is said about the lady, 
is clearly, kept. But what did she keep ] 

4. "A canary." Gana/ry is, therefore, the object 
or completion of the predicate; and the predicate 
requires this completion because it is a transitive 
verb. But this object, like the subject, has an en 

* lai'gementw 

5. That is, the "canary" is a ^^ pet canary." Here 
the adjective pet is the enlabqement of the object 
canary. 

6. The question may naturally arise: "How long 
did she keep it?" This is a question that relates to 
the keeping, that is, to the predicate. " She kept 
the canaiy — ^how long then ?" The answer is — " for 
many years." These words plainly, then, belong to 
the j^redicate kept. But, as the only word that can 
belong to a verb is an adverb,, these words must be 
equal to ' an adverb. In short, they " must be an 
extension of the peedicate. 

7. " Where did she keep the canary ]" The reply 
is "in a cage." These words also belong to the pre- 
dicate kepty and are, therefore, another extension of 
the predicate. 
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We have in this sefttence^ then, (1) a subject, (2) li 
{predicate, (3) an object, (4) an enlargement of the 
subject, and (5) an extension of the predicate. 

.Or, trying a tabular method of setting out this 
sentence, we shall find all the above rather lengthy 
statements clearly indicated and implied in the 
following : — 




Or> 

A. lady *.. Subject. • 

Of my acquaintance. . Enla^glement of Subjbdt. 

K^t Peedicate. 

Acaui^-iy Object. 

Pet ...*.. Enlabgem^t of Object. 

In a /cage 1st Extension of Predic^tj?. 

For many ye^rs 2nd Extension of Predicate. 



PART IV. 

OF THE CHANGES IN SENTENCES. 

We have seen that words are only of use to make 
sentences with. The changes in words will therefore 
be of use only to fit them into certain sentences, and 
to enable them to take their places in these sentences. 
Changes or inflections in words are made, then, when 
we want to ms^e «baag^s in sentences. 



CHAPTER I. 

Changes in Subject and Predicate. 

We can say, " The horse gallops." Butj if we change 
Jborae into horses^ we must also change gqilqps ilnto 
gallop, and say, "The horses gallop." We see, there- 
fore, that: — • 

If the Subject is pJural, the Verb must be plural. 
If the Subject is singular, the Verb must be singular. 
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This fact is generally expressed in what is called a 
nde, as: — 

A Predicate must agree with its Svhject in number. . Or, 
A Verb must agree with its Nominative in number. 

In the same way, if we join the verb run to the 
first personal pronoun 7, we can say I lun ; but if we 
change / into the third personal pronoun Ae, we are 
compelled also to change run into runs^ and to say, 
He runs. We cannot say " He run." If I alter the 
person of the pronoun, I must alter likewise the person 
of the verb. That is — 

If the pronoun is of the 1st person, the verb must be 

of the 1st person. 
• If the pronoun is of the 2nd person, the verb must be 

of the 2nd person. 
If the pronoun is of the 3rd person, the verb must be 

of the 3rd person. 

This feict is expressed in the rule — 

A Predicate must a^ee urith its Svhject in person. Or, 
A Verb must agree with its NominaJtive in person. 

These two rules are conveniently made into one, 
and it may be called — 

Rule I. — A Verb must agree with its Nominative in 
Number and in Person. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Changes in Object. 

Nouns are not changed or inflected for any case but 
the possessive. So that, when a noun is an object, 
that is, when it is in the objective case, it is just the 
same as when it is a subject, that is, when it is in the 
nominative case. That is, its form is exactly the 
same. 

But it is different with pronouns. These are changed 
.or inflected for the objective case. Thus we can say, 
" I struck the boy." Here the pronoun / is the sub- 
ject, and the hoy is the object. But if / becomes the 
object, it is necessary to say, "The boy struck me;*' 
and the word / is changed into the objective form me. 

We know already that it is only transitive or 
passing-over verbs that have an object. Such verbs 
are said to govern their object; because they command 
and require it to change into the objective case. Thus 
we cannot say, "He struck I," but "He struck me;*' 
or, "I struck he," but "I struck him." 

This fact is generally stated in the rule — 

A Trcmaitive Verb governs the Objective case. 

But, if we look at the usage of the English language, 
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we shall find that prepositions also govern the objective 
case. They do this, because they are either bits of old 
transitive verbs, or have received, from custom, the 
/orce and power of transitive verbs. Thus, we cannot 
say, "I come from he," but "I come from him;^* 
or, "1 go to he," 'but "I go to Mm" 

Therefore we have the rule — 

Fr$pa8Uion8j or noun-cormecting morels govern the 

Objective case. 

Or, combining these two rulers into one, we have— 

IRrule II. — Trarisitive Ferb^ ^nd Prepositions govern 
ifie Objective case. 



Take notice, that, though nouns have not the 
objective form for the objective case, they are neverthe- 
less said to be in the objective case. We can say, . 

"The man struck the boy," and 
" The boy struck the man." 

I^ tjiese sentences, the words m>an and bo^ are the 
sa\,m^ iphether they are subjects or objects. But, in 
spite of this, when they are objects, they are rightly 
said to be in the objective case or objecti/ve condition. 
But they are not in the objective Jbrm. Pronouns 
alone have an objective form. 



PAUT V. 

OF WORDS AGAIN. 

Naturalists divide animals into different classes, 
which they call genera and species. Thus the lion 
is said to belong to the genus or kind called cat (in 
La^in felis), and to the species or variety called lion 
(or leo). In the same way the different classes of 
words, nouns, adjectives, pronouns^ and so on, are 
subdivided into various specie^ or varieties, or sub- 
divisions. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Kinds of Nouns. 

If I take a number of nouns, such as London^ 
q^angiey fun^ goodness^ council, wrmy, and mtZ^, and 
observe them carefully, I shall see that there are 
very great differences between them. Many of these 
differences are such as to prevent some of them being 
inflected like most nouns. Thus, I cannot say milks, 
or June, or goodnesses. 

§1. The first broad distinction that becomes ap- 
parent is that between the names of* things we can 
see or taste or perceive with olie or more of our five 
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senses, «gid the names of notions that we can perceive 
with the mind alone. The first we may call the 
names of things; and the second the names of notions. 
For example, dog is the name of a thing, and goodness 
is the name' of a notion. That is, the word dog is 
the name of a real thing that exists outside of me ; 
while the word goodness is the name of a notion 'in 
my mind- The practical test* of the difference between 
these two words is, that the one will take a plural 
form and the other will not. We can say dogSy but 
we cannot say goodnesses. 



But, when the name of a notion is losed as 
the nmne of a thing, it takes the plural ending. Thus 
beauty makes heautieSy when it is = beautiful things. 

We have, thus, arrived at the first subdivision : 

Nouns are of two kinds^ Names of Things and 
Names of Notions. Or, tabularly : — 

Names ok Notjns. 



NAMB8 OP "Things. Namb» op Notions. 

§2. But the names of things are themselves sub- 
di^ded. Thus Joh/n and man are both names of 
things. But man is the name of every man on the 

* This test is, however, not quite sufficient —it is not conclusive 
enough. It admits the names of ma$erial8f which cannot take a plural 
form, any more than the names of notions. The question regarding 
the subdivision names qfmatendU will coilie afterwards. 
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face of the earth ; while JoJm, though the name of a 
man, is not the name of every man on the fece of the 
^arth. So with Ocesar and dog ; Cruiser and horse. 
In other words, John is the name of an individualy 
or of several individuals in a class ; while man is'the 
name of eveiy member of the class. We may, there- 
fore, call John an individtud-rtcmie or a proper noun, 
^md man a doss-name or a common noun. This is 
• rather a rough distinction. But it may come out 
better and more distinctly thus : 

(1) A Proper Noun is the name of an individual, as an in- 

dividual. 

(2) A Common Noun is the name of any member of a class f$of 

considered as an individual. • 

We put the emphasis on the word as in the definition 
of a proper noun, because, though John may be, and 
is, the name of thousands of people, it is not their 
names as members of the class manf or shopkeeper, or 
' blacksmith, but their names as individuals and as 
nothing else. 

Again, then, taking our tabular form, we have : — 

Names or Nouns. 



Nambs of Things. Namies of Notions. 



Pkopkr Nouns. OomcoN Nouns. 
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Other subdivisions are possible snd usefiii, but these 
will do for the present. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the Kiims of Adjectives. 

Let US take the adjectives, or noun-marking words^ 
in the sentence, "The ten tall American soldiers were 
captured." It is plain that the words the, ten, taU^ 
and Americcm are all noun-marking words. But the 
word the simply 'distinguishes^ the word Ameriocm 
distuorguishes as to natichrudi^; the wotd ten numbers; 
^e word taU marks a quality. Again, in the sent^hc^,- 
**Mtieh com was destroyed," the word mu<^ m^ks 
tke itown com in reference to quantity. 

We have, therefore, at once, four kinds of Ad- 
jectives — Distinguishing, Qualifying^ Quantifying, and 
Numbering. 

Or, in a tabular form : — 

Adjxctitb or Notth-Marttnq Worm. 



] • I'll- 

DlBTIliaiTISHrKO. QUAXIfTIMO. QUAMlHTDrO. NUMBKBINO. 

TAe, tAw, tAat TaU^mceeL Some^nnuh. Jwo, mcnht. 
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Some is sometimes a quantifying and#Bome- 
times a numbering adjective. As in 

(1) I want some milk^ it is a quantifying adjective. 

(2) I want some books, it is a numbering adjective. 

Further subdivision is unnecessary for the present. 



CHAPTER III. 



Of the Kinds of Verbs. 

We have already seen that Verbs are of two kinds,. 
Transitive and Intransitive. 

§ 1. But Transitive Verbs are themselves of two- 
kinds — active-transitive and passive-transitive. Thus- 
in " John pushes the table," the verb pushes is active- 
transitive, because it tdls that the subject Jo?m is 
active, anH does something to something. In the 
sentence, "The table is pushed by John," the verb 
is puslied is passive-transitive, because it tells that 
the subject tahle is passive, or has something done to 
it. These forms of the Verb are u&ually called voices. 
I'pTish is said t^ be in the active voice ; I am pushed 
in the passive voice. 

1^^ To form the passive voice, we require the aid 
of the verb Be. 

c • 
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1 2.^There |re also two kinds of IntransitiTe Verbs. 
Thus the verb runs, in "He runs," indicates a;n 
action ; the verb sleeps, in " He sleeps," indicates a 
8t(Ue, So that we may call the rerb rwn, an intran- 
sitive verb of action ; and the verb sle&p, cm intra/n^ 
sitive verb of state. 

In the same way, the verbs walk, run, gaUop, fly, 
escape, are all intransitive verbs of action ; the verbs 
lie, sleep, sit, stand, are intransitive* verbs of state. 

1 3. In a tabular form, our results appear thus : — 

VXBB OB TXLUNChWOBD. 



T&AKSrnTK. iNXaANSmYB. 



AoTiTS. PA88ITX. Or Aohon. Of Stats. 

There are other kinds of verbs, which occupy a 
lialf-way position between the above; but these will 
^come afterwards. • 



CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Knn>8 of Adverbs; 

Many subdivisions of adverbs hi^ve been made, 
rEome of them extremely ingenious, but none of them 
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very useful. For example, they have been subdivided 
into a4verbs of TMvwiMTy qualiJty^- nwrnher^ negoUionf 
affirmation, and so on. 

Such subdivisions are very good exercises to sharpen 
our thinking powers ; but they have strictly no place 
in grammar. 

Hitherto we have subdivided words according to 
their meaning. We must now adopt another prin- 
ciple, and subdivide adverbs according to their /orm. 
Simply, then, adverbs may be subdivided into inflected 
and v/ni/nJlectecL Or, tabularly : — 

ADTXRB8 OR MODIFTIKO-W0BD8. 



If the question is asked, what kinds of adverbs are 
inflected, and what uninflected ? The honest answer 
must be: — You must learn by practice. Custom — 
whiph is the strongest power in the English lan- 
guage — ^inflects some, and does not inflect others; 
and we can learn what the custom in all matters is 
•only by practice. We can say soon, sooner, soonest ; 
but w6 cannot say very, verier, veriest. We can 
es.j probably, more probably, m^st probably; but we 
cannot say perhaps, m>ore perhaps, most perhaps. 

We cannot say that it is impossible to classify ad- 
verbs, and to state which of these classes are inflected 
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and which are not ; we can only say that, for gram- 
matical purposes, the result gained would not be 
worth the trouble and time spent in gaining it. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the Kinds of Prepositions. 

Van Troil, in his work on Iceland, has a chapter 
headed, "Of the Snakes in Iceland." And thi» 
chapter consists entirely of the following words : — 
"There are no snakes in Iceland" 

Our chapter on the kinds of prepositions might be 
as short and as plain. There are no kinds of pre- 
positions : prepositioife *are all of one kind. But 
some grammarians have exercised their powers of 
ingenuity and analysis in dividing and subdividing 
them. For the purposes of grammar, it is useless. 

The same may be said of Conjunctions. 



PART VI. 

OF THE PARENTAGE AND ORiaiN OF WORD^ 

Words are not mauiifactured, like tables or fire- 
irons or bricks ; they grow like animals and plants. 
Just as one oak will give acorns that will produce 
thousands of oaks, so out of one word spring forth a 
great many. And all these words keep some like- 
ness to the parent word. 

The words that are the parents of large families 
are of two kinds — native and foreign. This is not a 
perfectly correct division ; but it will do till we can go 
more fully into their history. The foreign words have 
travelled, more or less recently, from foreign countries, 
and have settled and thriven in this- country ; the 
native words came over to this country from the North 
of Germany with our forefathers, who began to settle 
in this island about the end of the third century. 

Let us, in the meantime, then, try to see how 
English words form themselves into families, and 
branch out from one parent root. The foreign words 
will afterwards come under our notice. We shall 
take the words in alphabetical order. 



u 
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Root Bag..,. 
(To bake.) 



By addiQg an^ to each of these roots, the older 
English Infinitive may be obtained Ab Bacon, 
Bearcm. 

N.B.— It most be notioed tbat the woftta maxked ttaoB ^ thooi^ alike ia spellincp, 

hare no oonnecticm witix each other. 

f Bake..... (The same word in its newer 

English form.) 

Baker ..A man who bakes. 

Baxter. A woman who bakes (oid). 

Batch The bread that is baked. 

Bacon.. Baked pork. 

^ Bakehouse.... House for baking. 

Bear.. ....To carry. 

Bearer. The person who carries. ^ 

Burden... What is carried. 

Root BEAR..1 -{ Bier...* That on which a corpse is 

carried. 
Barrow That on wl^ch anything is car- 
ried (naWy generally on whefels). 

' Blow To send out breath, and alsOy to 

swell out (said of buds, &c.) 

Blast....... A strong blowing of wind. 

Blight The effect of such a blowing. 

Blossom ) The blowing or swelling of 

Bloom S flowers. 

Bloated... .....Swollen out. 

Bloater A fat and apparently swollen- 
out herring. 

Bloc... ...... ....A dfop (of ink) which is swollen 

out by the confined air inside. 

Blain.. As chillblain^ a swelling pro- 
duced by a. chill or cold. 



(To carry ) 



Root Blaw.. 
(To send oat.) 
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Root Bind... 
(To tie.) 



KootBraec. 
(To break.) 



r 



Root Byrg... 
(To defend.) 



Bind To tie together. 

Binder .....A man who binds (books). 

Band That which binds (material 

things). 

Bond ..That which binds (moral things). 

Bondsman A man who is bound. 

Bmidle What is tied up (as clothes, &c.) 

(Wood)bine ..mA. kind of binding plant. 
Bindweed The same. 

f Break To separate into parts.- 

Brake Low underwood, that may be 

or is broken. 
Break... ...... ..An instrument for breaking the 

speed of a carriage. 

Breach A break in a wall. 

Brick A piece of clay broken off from 

the rest. 
Brook A stream that has broken from 

its fountain. 
Brush An instrument with a broken 

surface. 
Broach To tap a barrel, that is, make a 

break into it. 

Bruise To break. 

Bray ...To break or pound (in a mortar) . 

^ Brittle Breakable. 

Bar A defence (or hindrance). 

Bam A place where com is secureci 

or defended. 

• Baron An armed man, and therefore in, 

a state of defence. 

Bark The covering that defends a tree. 

^ Barrier A defence. 
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Root Bit.... 
(To cut off.) 



Root Beat... 
(To strike.) 



Root Bren... 
(To burn.) 



i 



B<00T Byg.... -{ 
(To bend.) 



r Bite To cut off with the teeth. 

Bit A piece cut off with the teeth. 

Bit A piece of steel bitten by a horse. 

Biter... One who bites. 

Beetle* An insect that bites (now a 

specific name). 

Beat To strike. 

Bat An instrument to strike a ball 

with. 
Battle A relation between people in 

which striking is carried on. 
Beetle* An instrument to beat clothes 

with. 

Butter Product of milk by beating. 

Batter.... A kind of pudding made of 

materials beaten up. 
Bum The same word as dren with the 

r transposed (compare /ri/A 

and firth)* 

Brown The burnt colour. 

Brunt The heat or burning (of the fight.) 

Bow To bend (either transitively or 

intransitively). 
Bow An instrument for shooting, the 

force in which is gained by . 

bending. 
Bough.... A bent branch (Here the root g 

reappears). 
Bound A leap, the force for which is 

gained by bending or bowing. 

Bight \K bend in the land (seen from 

Bay j the sea). 

Boat A small ship — the sides of which 

must be in the form of a bow. 
Bog... ..Ground that bends under one. 
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Root Ceow.. 
(To chew.) 



Root Ceap... 
(To change ) 



Root Clyf... 
(To stick to.) 



Root Cen.... 
(To know.) 



Chew To grind with the teeth. 

Chaw Old form of chew. 

Cheek The place in which the chewing 

goes on. 
Jaw Formerly ^^aw, the instrument 

with which we chew. 
Chawbacon...A person who chews or eats 

bacon — and only bacon. 

Cud ...Another form oi chewed. 

Cow An animal that chews the ciul. 

Chop* To change or exchange. 

Chopping A chopping sea is a changing 

sea. 
Chapman Formerly a merchant, now a 

travelling pedlar. 
Cheap A place where things were ex- 
changed for money - -a market 

(old). 

Cheapside Marketside. 

Cheap .........Formerly at market-rate, now at 

a low price. 

Cheapen To make cheap. 

Chipping Marketing, applied to towns, as 

Chipping Norton. 

Cleave* ....To stick to. 

Clip An instrument that keeps papers 

together. 
Club... A set of men who cleave to 

each other for some purpose. 
Con Formerly to know, now to read 

over. 
Cilnning....... Formerly learning, now power 

that acts by deceit. 
Uncouth Awkward, because ignorant. 
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Root Kapp.., 
(To cut.) 



Root Cleof. 
(To split.) 



Root Craf... 
(To beg.) 



Root Deal... 
(To divide). 



Root Die, 
(To dig.) 



Root Do... 
/To act.) 



Chop* To cut off. 

Chop A piece of mutton cut off. 

Chip ....A piece of wood cut off. 

Chopper .An instrument for chopping. 

Chapped Chapped hands are hands chop- 
ped by the cold. 

Cleave* To split. 

Cleaver An instrument for splitting. 

Cleft... .A split in rocks or wood. 

Clover. ....... ..Split grass. 

Claw..... A split foot. 

Clip To split or cut off. 

[ Cloven Split. 

Crave ....To ask or beg earnestly. 

Craving ....An aching (of the stomach for 

food). 

Craven One who has begged for his life 

or yielded — hence a coward. 

Deal To divide or share. 

Dole What is shared or given out. 

Deal A plank divided from the main 

trunk. 

Dealer One who divides by retail what 

he has bought in the gross. 

Dig To turn up or throw out earth. 

Dike The mound of earth dug out. 

Ditch The hollow left after the earth 

is dug out. 

Do To act or perform. 

Deed What is done. * 

Don To do on or put on. 

Doff To do off or put off. 

Dup* To do up or open (old). 



* In old Eni^jflh * ' He dapped the door." like the Germfo, avfmachtn. 
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Root Drag.. 
(TopulL) 



Root Drink. 
(To drink.) 



Root Drip... 
(To push.) 



Root Fleot.. 
(To swim) 



Root Fang... 
(To take.) 



Root Freah 
(Free.) 



Draw A softened form of the word 

drag — (the g being changed 

into a w). 

Drag To pull along. 

Dray A cart dragged along. 

Draught What is drawn (into the mouth). 

Draft A cheque drawn by a person. 

Drain A set of pipes to draw water of& 

Dregs The refuse left after the clear 

liquid has been drawn off [e. g. 

coffee). 

Drench To make to drink (said of cloth, 

etc). 
Drown To make to drink (said of persons) 

Drive To force or urge along. 

Drove A set of cattle driven. 

Drift Pieces of wood, grass, &c., 

driven along by the waves. 
Adrift In a state of being driven along. 

Float..... To swim (said of inanimate 

beings and things). 
Fleet A number of vessels that float. 

Fang..... The organ with which a serpent 

takes or seizes. 
Finger The organ with which a human 

being takes or seizes. 

Free Not bound, not confined. 

Freedom. The state of being free. 

Fneeman The man who is free. 

Friend The man with whom one is or 

can be free- • 

Frolic Freelike^ a state of mind or 

game in which one is free. 
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Root Far.... 
(To go.) 



Fy ! The imperative of the verb/Nta^, 

to hate. 

^rr^hat V ^ ^^ A person that hates and is hated. 

Fiend A being (spiritual) that hates. 

Feud A quarrel arising out of hatred. 

Far Distant (because you have to do 

a great deal oi going to get to 

a y&r country). 
Fare To get on (as: He fared ill on 

the road). 
Fare... What is paid for going (in a 

steamer, &c.) 
Fieldfare A bird that goes about in the 

fields. 
Ford A part of a river where a traveller 

can go across it. 
Ferry A part of a river where a traveller 

can go across it (in a boat). 
Farewell! Go well ! Go with my good 

wishes. 
Thoroughfare.. A place where people can go 

thorough or through. 

Fly To fly (said of birds). 

Flee To fly (said of persons). 

Flight The act of flying. 

Flock A number of birds (or animals) 

that fly or go together. 
Flutter.. To fly with a broken and rapid 

motion (said of birds). 

Flicker TVie same (said of lights) . 

Fluff Something that has flown ofl". 

Fledged Just able to fly. 

Flag A piece of cloth that flies in the 

wind. 



KooT Fle., 
(To fly.) 
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Root Leom.. - 
(To lighten.) 



r Gleam The same word with a strength - 

ening g 

Glimmer. To glance with a broken or 

rapid motion. 

Gloom Dull light — where the light only 

• makes the darkness more felt, 
(Contrast ^^ the gloom of sor- 
row"*"* and ^^ a gleam of joy r) 
Gloaming The breaking in of light in the 



mormng. 



Root Gn^g 
(To gnaw.) 



Root Grip... 
(To seize ) 



Root Grow.. 
(To Grow.) 



Gnaw The same word with g softened 

into w. 

Gnat A little insect that gnaws. 

Gnash To set the teeth as if gnawing. 

Knag (With the g changed to a k,) 

To keep scolding or blaming 

a person. 

Grip To seize. 

Gripe The act" of seizing. 

Grab To seize suddenly. 

Grapple To keep trying to seize. 

GripiTig 

f Growth The act of growing. 

Grass The plant that grows (every- 
where). 

Green The colour of growing things. 

Ground The soil out of which things 

grow.. 

Root The part of the plant which 

maintains the growth. \The 
g has been lost.) 
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Root Heap...* -< 
(To lift up.) ' 



Root Heold 
(To hold.) 



Root Knip... 
(To make a 
short cut.) 



Root Kin... 
(Related.) 



Root Cnytt.. 
(To tie.) 
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Heave To lift up. 

Heaven ..What is heaved or lifted up. 

Heavy What takes a good deal of 

heaving to lift 

Penholder An instrument for holding pens. 

Hilt T.The part by which a sword is 

held. 
Halter .....The rope by which a horse is 

held. 
Holster .The place in which pistols are 

held or kept. 

' Nip The same word with the k left 

out, 

Nippers Instruments for nipping. 

Knife .....An instrument for cutting. (Here 

the k reappears, and the / is 

softened into f.) 
Snip To make a very short cut. (The 

J- strengthens the notion of the 

short cutting,) • • 

Kind The class to which an animal 

Jt>elonRS or is related. 

Kind With the feelings that a relative 

ought to have. 

Kindly (** A kindly man, moving among 

his kind.'* — Tennyson,) 

Kindred ) ^ , , . 

,r. /. « I One 8 relations. 
Kmsfolk ) 

Knit To keep tying and so form a 

Net An instrument formed by mak- 
ing a series of 
Knots., The .results of tying. 
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KooT Laed... -« 
(To lead.) 



' Lead The same word with ae changed 

into ea. ^ « 

Lode A leading vein of metal. 

Lodestone A leading or attracting stone 

(generally spelled loadstone), 
- Lodestar A leading or guiding star. 



Root Ltg * 

(To lie.) 



Lie A softened form of the old word — 

which is still the provincial 
word—Ug. 

Lay To make to lie. 

Lair...« The place where a wild beast 

lies. 
^ Low What is (Ij^g) down. 



Root Merr. . 
(To scatter.) 



Root Met.... 
(To meet.) 



Root Mylne. 
(A mill.) 



f Mar..... Originally, To disperse or scat- 
ter ; now, To spoil. 

Mom The time when the darkness is 

dispersed. • 

Mire* Broken-up ground or soil. 

Murder The act of destroying or marring 

life. 

^irth .....The state of mind that disperses 

sorrow. 

r Mate.... ........ One who meets-^hence one who 

meets another habitually — 
hence a companion. In com- 
position^ shipmate, messmate. 

Mote Old word for meeting. Hence 

wardmote, folkmote. 

' Miller A person who works in a mitt. 

^ Meal .....% The flour produced in a mill. 

^ Malt. ..A preparation of com in a mill. 



u 
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Root Maw... 
(To mow.) 



Root Peth... 
(To travel.) 



Root Pyn 

(To inclose. ) 



Root Cwell. 

(To put down, 

or subdue.) 



f Mower A person who mows. 

' Math The grass that is mowed. Hence 

aftermathy an aftermowing. 

Mead J A place where grass is grown to 

Meadow ) be mowed. 

Smooth As if cut or mowed^ The s 

strengthens and intensifies the 
• meaning. 

f Pad An old word for to travel. In 

composition it is used as a 
noun, 2& footpad. 

Path The road on which we travel. 

Paddle (A diminutive of pad.) To 

I travel with short little steps. 

Pin A piece of brass wire used to 

fasten* or inclose. 

Pen A place where sheep are' in- 
closed f . 

Pound A place where stray«nimals are 

inclosed. 

Pond A piece of inclos^ water. 

Bin A place where com is kept. 

(The / has been changed 
into b.) 






Quell. To subdue. (The modem way 

of spelling the word.) 

Kill The same word differently 

spelled, and with the different 
meaning of — to destroy. 

Qualm A feeling (as in sea-sickness) 

that subdues a person. Hence 
I Quahnish Subject to qualms. 
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Root Reaf... 

(To take 

away.) 



Root Rest... 

*(To stay in 

quiet.) 



1 



Root Siw.. 
(To sew.) 



[ 



Reave The modern form of reaf. More 

commonly used in the com- 
pound bereave. 

Reef. What is taken in (in a sail). 

Rifle To plunder, or take away. 

Raven A bird that reaves or takes 

away. 

r Roost].*.. A place where fowls rest. 

' Rust What is produced on the surface 

of metals by disuse or rest. 

Ro^r Se . . f Seer A person who sees ^A/r^w^w/j* 

(To perceive -r Sight The act and the power of 

with the eyes.) [ seeing. 

Sew The same word in its modem 

spelling. 

Seam The part of the doth sewn. 

Seamstress A woman who sews. 

Shear To cut — ^the same word in its; 

modem spelling. 

Shire A piece — of country — cut off. 

Share A pi^e— of cake, for example — 

cut off". 
Sherd A piece of anything cut or 

broken off*. 
Shred The mme word with the r trans- 
posed; it is generally applied 

to cloth. 
Shore The line of land apparently cut: 

by the sea. 

Short As it were cut off. 

Shears Instmments for cutting. 

Sharp A state in which cutting is easy. 

Sheer As it were cut off straights 

^id of cliffs. 
The aboTe will be oonduded in tbe next Fart. 



•Root Scir.,.. 
(To cut off.) 
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Exercise 1. — Arrange the following in two colamns, placing 
the sentences in one and the anmeaning collection oi words 
in another : — 

1. The lion is strong. 2. To the hill by Jo^n. 8. The *y 
was bluor 4. James ran quickly. 5 To play in the street. 
■6. Sixpence or fivepence. 7. The king is stupid. '8. The dog 
ibarks. 9. The weather is cold. 10. In the town near the 
river. 11. She dwelt near the river. 12. For a man to steal. 
13. He paid his debt. 14. There is the man. 15. Here is the 
«tate. 16. Rapidly ran the stream. 17. Sweetly sang the bird. 
18. For so much money. 19. To rise in the morning. 20. 
John studied grammar. 21. Where are you? 22. Here I am. 
23. War is proclaimed. 24. Close to the pond. 25. The moul 
is immortal. 

Exercise 2. — Arrange in a column the subjects of the follow* 
ling sentences : — 

1. The river is broad. 2. Jane is clever. 3. -The lark 
-so^rs high. 4. The cat mews. 5. The boy is disobedient. 
<6. The farmer is rich. 7. Mary is sewing. 8. John received 
ids wa^es. 9. Summer is a pleasant season. 10. The water 
was cold. 11. Harry understands French. 12. James is a 
■dunce. 13. Where are tl^ men? 14. Have you an apple? 
15. Here are the men. 16. You have an apple. 17. The 
money was lost. 18. He has cut his finger. 19. Has he cot 
his finger? 20. Where are the horses? 2A. The setvant 
opened the door. 

Exercise 3. — Arrange in a column the Predicates of the 
following sentences : — 

1. The soldier was killed. 2.* The deserter was shot. 3. 
The plains of Lombardy are fertile. 4. King John was a 
villain. 5. Charles was beheaded. 6. The people Jove the 
queen. 7. Wolsey was ambitious. 8. Richard murdered his 
aiephews. 9. The park is beautiful. 10. The water is cllar. 



n. The elephant obeys his keeper. 12. The shepherd left his 
sheep. 13. They hanged the traitors. 14. Jeffreys was cruel. 
15. Pizarro sabdued Pern. 16. Golumbus discovered America. 
17. Paris is a magnificent city. 18. The emperor lives at the 
Toileries. 20. The qaeen resides at Windsor. 

ExEBCiSE 4. — Arrange in a column the subjects of Exercise 3. 

ExEBCisE 5. — Write in a column the PrediccOes of Exercise 2. 

Exercise 6. — Supply suitable PrediccUes for the following 
subjects :— 

John, cat, shark, money, milk, tiger, America, Pope, ink, 
London, Africa, wool, peach, murderer, powder, ship. 

Exercise 7. — Supply suitable Predicates for the following 
subjects: — • 

* Concert, circus, salmon, coffee, Sir John Franklin, Shakes- 
peare, William the Conqueror, arsenic, book, minister, hat, 
merchant, peace, church, tea, donkey, pen. 

ExEBCisB 8. — Supply svbjects to the following predicates : — 

Is warm, was heavy, will be judged, mews, sings, barks, 
neighs, runs, has been foolish, was amiable, has been punished, 
cried, sang, enlisted, will prosper, has succeeded, am sorry. 

Exercise 9. — Supply svhjects to the following predicates ; — 

Art ugly, has been disobedient, slept, has died, ap^ared, is 
good, have arrived, is a quadruped, wept, has two legs, swim, 
have deserted, will be rewarded, can play. 

Exercise 10. — Make the following Nouns and infinitives into 
sentences, using the Nouns as subjects: — 

Cortez — to conquer ; Lord Nelson — to fight ; soldiers — 
to shoot ; fishes — to swim ; doctor — to cure j husband — 
to protect ; Christians — to hate ; Charles I. — to behead ; 
trees — to grow ; window — to break ; cat — to steal ; river 
— r to flow ; rats — to eat ; cow — to drink j tailor — to cut ; 
joiner — to saw. 

Exercise 11 . — ^Arrange the subjects of the following sentences 
in five columns, according as they consist of a Nounj a Pronoun, 
an Adjective^ an Infinitive^ or a &erund: — 

1. Walking is a healthy exercise. 2. The general led his 
troops into battle. 3. To talk is very easy. 4. To act is a more 
difficult matter, 5. The ignorant will be plucked. 6. He is a 
rich man. 7. Tou have stolen xny purse. 8. The distance 4b 
small. 9. I am hungry. 10. Lying is a hatefid vice. 11. To 
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deceive God is impossible. 12. Travelling in winter is some- 
times unpleasant. 13. God created the world^ 14. She is an 
amiable woman. 15. They reside in Kensington. 

EzERciBE 12.— State the ^tq diffsreBt kinds of anhjecte, and 
give examples of each. 

ExEBCiSB 13. — Arrange the streets of the following sentences 
as in £xercise 11 : — 

1 . The reason was obvious. 2. Singing is never heard there. 
3. To suspect him would be unjust. 4. The virtuous are 
sometimes unhappy. 5* The uncharitable exaggerate /aults^ 
6. We are unable to comply with your request. 7. The assist- 
ance arrived too late. 8« She regained her strength. 9. Bor- 
rowing is not a commendable practice. lOC To pray is the duty 
of all men. 11. To travel \^ night is unsafe. 12. Cricketing 
is an English game. 13. Fishing is to some*a tedious employ- 
ment. 14. The letters were posted yesterday. 15. Qhe is 
a^ays punctual. 

Ex. 14. — Make six sentences with a Noun as the subject. 

Ex. 15. — ^Make six sentences with a Pronoun as the subject. 

Ex. 16. — Make six sentences with an Adjective as the subject.r 

Ex. 17. — Mi^e six sentences with an InfinUitfe as the subject. 

ExERCiss 18. — Make six sentences with a Gerund as the 
subject. « 

ExEBoiEffi 19. — Arrange the following Predicatei in four 
columns, according as they consist of a Verby the Verb " To 
Be" and an Adjective^ the verb "To Be** and a Noun, or the 
Verb "To Be" and a PArow.^— 

1. The Americans are at war. 2. The <derk writes rapidly. 
3. The student is industrious. 4. John is a farmer. 5. The 
farmer ploughs. &. The elephant is tall. 7. He is of age. 8^ 
The wind blows. 9. The wind is boisterous. 10; The dog is 
a quadruped. 11. The convict is at kr^e. 12. John Bright 
is an orator. 13. The thief disappearea. 14. His suecessor 
was an old man. 15. The fire bums. 

ExEsciSE 20. — Work this Exercise like Exercise r9 : — 

1. The man is in danger. 2. The invalid died yestsFdaT. 
3. War is an evil. 4. The student att^ds lectures. 5. The 
cock crows. 6. Napoleon was a soldier. 7. He is of a ^uiet 
disposition. 8. The multitude separated. 9. The chisel is of 
iron. 10. Iron is a metal. 11. Iron is malleable.. 12. Patience 
ia#i virtue. 13. The vase is an ornament. 14. The man is of 
a vicious disposition. 15. The lark sings. 
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ExBBctsE 21. — ^State the four different kinds of Predicates, 
and give examples of eacli. 

ExEsoiSE 22. — ^Work this Exercise like Exercise 19 : — 

1. His conduct is intolerable. 2. The best scholar was a 
Russian. 3. The king commands. 4. The people obey. 5. 
The prince was a soholar. 6. The soul is immortal. 7. The 
army was of no seryice. 8. The soldiers were cowards. 9. 
The beggar enlisted. 10. Money is scarce. 11. Food is plen- 
tiful. 12. The hurricane was terrible. 13. The plant was 
poisonous. 14. The tree decayed. 15. The food was of every 
description. 

Ex. 23. — Make six sentences with a Verb as the PrediccUe. 

EzEBdBE 24.— Make six sentences with the Verb " To Be" 
and an Ac^ective as the Predieate. 

ExEBcisB 25. — Make six sentences with the Verb *^ To Be " 
and a Noun as the Predicate. 

Exercise 26. — Make six sentences with the Verb " To Be " 
and a Phrase as the Predicate, 

• Exercise 27. — Arrange in fire columns the Enlargements of 
the subjects in the following sentences, according as they con- 
sist of an A^edive^ a Noun in the possessive case, a Isoun, a 
PrepositionaH Phrase^ or an Adjeetiod Phrase : — 

1 . A man, desirous of doing good, has always an opportunity. 
2. Peter the Hermit preached &e- first crusade. 3. The sove- 
reign's death was lamented. 4. The boy with the long black 
hair was found in the wood. 5. A di^dful scourge visited 
the city. 6. The general's skill saved the town. 7. Paul the 
Apostle was energetic. 8. The boy, afraid of the conse- 
quences, took to his heels. ' 9. The premier's foresight saved 
tne country. 10. The soldier's challenge was accepted. 

Exercise 28. — Arrange the following as in Exercise 27 :— 

1. Harold the joiner is a clever man. 2. His dastardly con- 
duct merits cofatempt. 3. The disorderly sailors were expelled. 
4. The merchant's house is magnificent. 5. The general, 
envious of distinction, dashed into the enemy's ranks. 6. A 
man dependent upon his friends is generally snubbed. 7. The 
fame of Nelson is heard everywhere. 8. The master's patience 
was exhausted. 9. The Christian's hope is in God. 10. A 
man, firm in his manner, is required. II. I, relyinff upon his 
wordy resorted to the place. 12. The girl with auburn hair 
attends the same church. 13. A man of wealth is not neces- 
sarily a gentleman. 14. Warbeck's origin was a mystery. 
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15. His palsied hand rested on her head. 16. The power of 
kindness prevailed. 17. The ambassador's return is expected. 

ExEsoiSE 29. — State the five different kinds of &nlargem&id^ 
and give examples of each. 

Exercise 30. — Supply objecU to the following sentences : — 

1. The poacher killed. 2. The son honoured. S, The girl 
obeyed. 4. The postman delivered. 5. War causes. 6. The 
lion devoured. 7. The box contains. 8. The butcher sells. 
9. The farmer cultivates. 10. A peevish boy receives. 11. 
The politician foresaw. 12. The soldier pursued. 

Exercise 31. — Supply ohjeets to the following : — 

1. The drunkard drinks. 2. The Confederates charge. B. 
- The Russians deserted. 4. The bankers paid 5. Peter denied. 
6. The thief deceived. 7. The girl has chosen. 8. The physi- 
cian cured. 9. The stonemason polishes. 10. A Christian 
relieves. 11. Do not* disgrace. 12. They reconsidered. 13. 
They effected. 

Ex. 82. — Classify the Objects in the following sentences : — 

1. Judas betrayed his master. 2. Brutus stabbed Csssar. 
3. I wish to improve. 4. I have learned skating. 5. They' 
forsook him. 6. We honour the brave. 7. The company 
applauded them. 8. They attempted to run. 9. He pretended 
to cry. 1 0. He feigned weakness. 1 1 . The law forbids speaking. 
12. The farmer rattled his money. 13. The landlord distressed 
his tenants. 14. They refused to pay. 15. The boys despised 
sneaking. 16. You forgot to reply. 17. They never suspected 
us. 18. He refunded the money. 

Ex. 33. — Classify the Objects in the following sentences : — 

1. The army dispersed the rebels. 2. Do you defy me ? 3» 
They tried to advance. 4. I heard singing. 5. The meeting 
postponed the discussion. 6. The troops crossed the river. 7. He 
preferred walking. 8. He pretended to die. 9. They overheard 
us. 10. We alleged a reason. 11. He ceased to play. 12. He 
dislikes studying. 13. The recruit carries his knapsack. 14. 
The shot killed the sportsman. 15. The shopman cheated 
her. 16. The host provided wine. 17. The guests drank it. 
18. Do you admire painting ? 19. He hoped to succeed. 

Ex. 34. — Make six sentences with a Noitn as the object. 

Ex. 35. — Make six sentences with a I^ronoun as the object. 

Ex. 36. — Make six sentences with an Adjective as the object. 

Ex. 37. — Make six sentences with an InJinUive as the object 
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Ex. 38. — Make six sentences with a Gerund as the object. 

Ex. 39. Make ten sentences, each two of the same kind as 
the above. 

Ex. 40.— Classify the Enlargements of the Objects in : — 

1. The doctor cut off the sailor's leg. 2. The mayor enter- 
tained Mr. Van den Bosch, the ambassador. 3. The teacher 
instructed the ignorant man. 4. *I hate people envious of dis- 
tinction. 5. The state appreciates men or talent. 6. The 
queen admired the nation's patriotism. 7. The climate kills 
every person unaccustomed to heat. 8. The boys teased the 
sailor with a wooden leg. 9. I forwarded the letters of recom- 
mendation. *'10. I have engaged Johnson, the blacksmith. 
11. We sang the national anthem. 12. I employed a man 
quick at his work. 13. The crowd admired the equestrian's 
skill. 14. The merchants esteem men of integrity. 15. The 
policemen traced the robber's footprints. 16. The secessionists 
defeated the unfortunate unionists. 17. The cavalry cut off 
the enemy's rear. 

Ex. 41. — Classify the EnUxrgementB of the Objects in : — 

1. The travellers encountered an elephant of formidable 
appearance. 2. We ate the delicious fruits. 3. David con- 
quered Goliath the. Philistine. 4. His neighbours envied the 
author's prosperity. 5. They preferred the society of honest 
and simple men. 6. We purchased expensive materials. 7. I 
encountered Jones, your uncle. 8. You forgot your mother's 
anxiety. 9. The prince governed a nation of patriots. 10. 
They received the ambasst^ors desirous of peace. 11. He took 
up a wrong position. 

Exercise 42. — ^Make six sentences with- the Object enlarged 
by an Adjective. 

Exercise 43.-7Make six sentences with the Object enlarged 
by a Noun in apposition. 

Exercise 44. — Make six sentences with the Object enlarged 
by a Noun in the Possessive Case. 

Exercise 45. — Make six sentences with the Object enlarged* 
by a Prepositional Phrase, 

Exercise 46. — Make six sentences with the Object enlarged 
by an Adjectival Phrase, 

Ex. 47. — Select the Extensions of the Predicates from : — 

1. The king sat upon his throne. 2. The milkmaid carried 
the pail upon her head. 3. The gardener planted the seeds 
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near the wall. 4. The oonyict pleaded his cause in an eloqaent 
manner. 5. The newsboy sells papers at the station. 6. They 
despatched a messenger immediately. 7. The senrant cooked 
the turkey in a capital style. 8. The robbers levelled a pistol 
at the policeman's head. 9. The women scolded in a fdrions 
manner, 10. The lad disobeyed without any hesitation. 
11. The poachers retired with their booty. 

Ex. 48. — Select the Ext&mons of the Predicates from : — 

1. Messrs. Slidelland Mason were illegally captured. 2. The 
stream ran rapidly. 8. The boys answered simultaneously. 
4. Smith replied in a firm tone. 5. He cast an air of mystery 
over the afEair. 6. The boy stood on the burning deck. 7. We 
chased the hare over the common. 8. The orator spoke with 
effect. 9. The crew cheered in a deafening manner. 10. The 
flag floats proudly. 11. The boys fought desperately 12. I 
struck him with a whip. 13. The father received him with 
open arms. 

ExBRdSB 49. — Add Extensions to the following Predicates : — 

1. The boy runs. 2. The woman talks. 3. Sims Reeves 
sings. 4. The cavalry fought. 5. The merchant walked. 6. The 
minister preaches. 7. The clerk writes. 8. The child obeys. 
9. The sergeant retires. 10. The butcher kills the oxen. 11. 
The rabbit is pursued. 12. The horseman trots. 18. The 
sentinel examined the ground. 14 The hungry man eats. 
15. The porter carried the box. 16. The robber struggled. 
17. The magistrate took his hat. 18. The game was played. 

Ex. 50. — Substitute Adverbial Plirases for the Adverbs in : — 

1. He spoke effectuddy. 2. He behaved reverently. 3. It 
was done mdicUnuly. 4. He did it easily. 5. He will undoubt- 
edly succeed. 6> The towni is conspicuously situated. 7. They 
treated tiie culprit crueOy, 8. He opposed it indignantly, 9. It 
was sent accmenJtdUy. 10. Tou attacked me ferociously. 
11. They advanced mtictontZy. 12. ^\X\q it peaceably. 

Ex. 51.-~Substitute Adverbs for the Adverbial Phrases in : — 

1. He ran with eagerness. 2. He stands there at present, 
3. He does his work in a careless manner. 4, They distribute 
food every day. 4, At a subsequent period he repented. 
6 They walked along cU leisure. 7. The Britons dressed in a 
curious style. 8. He replied in an instafU. 9. He cast his eyes 
on her in despair. 10. He disposed of the matter in a summary 
way. 11. He stood in a threatening attitude, 12. They talked 
of the matter with eahnness* 
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ExBBCiBE 52. — Make sentenees with J, they, hoy$, girU, he, 
and they, as Subjects and some part of the verbs to be, to puU, 
to play ^ to ship, to tvaik, and to cut, as Predicates. 

E2BRCISE 53. — Make sentences with thou, thou, toe, we, you, 
you, thou, I, as Subjects and some part of the verbs to come, 
to he, to love, to cheat, to he, to laugh, to write, to mark, as 
Predicates. 

ExBBoisE 54. — Make sentences containing the following 
Nouns in the Ohjective Case, governed by a Iraneitive Verb : — 

Peace, war, money, books, horses, birds, minister, ship, 
elephant, snow, water, concert. 

EzEBOiSE 55. — Make sentences containing the following 
Nouns in the Objective Case, governed by a l^ansUive Verb: — 

Entertainment, summer, whip, cloth, newspaper, giraffe, 
pencil, river. 

ExEBCiss 56. — Make sentences containing the following 
Nouns in the Objective Case, goven:od by a I^eposition : — 

America, gunpowder, persuasion, diflSculty, letter, bridge, 
merchant, chiffonier, garden, persuasion, wrist, mountain, 
cargo, prisoner, oranges, passage, error, compact, deceit. 

ExEECisE 57.— Make sentences containing the following 
Nouns, first as Nominatives, second as Oljectives : — 

Chair, turf, turnip, retreat, calm, waistcoat, cricket-ball, 
hflAimer, complaint, coward, slave, country, pudding, calico, 
cotton, church. 

ExEBciSE 58. — Expand the following sentences by one 
addition to each of the three main elements :— 

1. Music soothes the mind. 2. The horse ate food. 8. The 
cow gives milk. 4. The hen lays eggs. 5. The lion killed 
the dog. 6. Wisdom saved the city. 7. William rewarded 
the sailor., 8. The gardener plantea a tree. 9. The woman 
scolded her husband. 10. The artist delineates the features. 
1 1 . The sergeant drilled the men. 12. The girl drank milk. 

ExEBCisB 59. — Expand the following sentences by two 
additions to each of the three main elements :>-> 

1. The dog pursued the hare. 2. The horse carried the 
man. 3. The porter took the box. 4. The cook places the 
meat. 5. The corporal was drinking beer. 6. The pirate 
captured the ship. 7. The authorities released the prisoner. 
8 The husbandman digs the ground. 9. The missionary dis- 
tributes bread. 10. The genered carried food. 11. The merchant 
reads the paper. 12. Th^boy rang the bell. 
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Exercise 60. — Write out the strict definitions of Subject, 
Predicate^ Enlargement, Extension, and Object. 

EzBRGiBE 61. — Make nine sentences according to the follow- 
ing pattern : — 

Subject^ Predicate^ Object. 

Ex. 62. — Make eight sentences according to the following : — 
EfUargementf Subject, Predicate, Object, 

ExEBdSE 63. — Make seven sentences according to : -~ 
Enlargement, Subject, Extension, Predicate. 

Exercise 64. — Make six sentences according to : — 
Enlargement, Subject, Extension, Predicate, Object. 

Exercise 65. — Make six sentences according to : — 
Enlargement, Subject, Extension, Predicate, Enlargement, Object. 

Exercise 66. — Make or find six sentences in which the 
Enlargements and Extensions shall be single words. 

Exercise 67. — Make or find six sentences in which the 
Enlargements and Extensions shall be phrases. 

Exercise 68. — Make or find six sentences in which the 
Predicate shsdl consist of the yerb To Be and a phrase. 

Exercise 69. — Make the longest sentence you can, with the 
six chief elements in it. • 

Exercise 70. — Analyse the sentences .below, according to 
the pattern in page 17 : — 

1 . The queen sat in the parlour, eating bread and honey. 
2. The maid was in the garden, hanging up the clothes. 3. 
I once had a favourite monkey. 4. A horse's collar was too 
small for the lion's neck. 5. The commander of the ship 
allowed me to keep his cage open for a few hours — (N.B. — Me 
is a dative; the objective after allowed is to keep.) 6. He 
afterwards attempted to move the tiger. 7. Tom found, one 
day, a nest of skylarks. 

Exercise 71. — In the following sentences, turn the Enlarge- 
ments by a Preposition and Noun into Enlargements by Ad- 
jectives. Thus: '^I know a man of great learning," is to be 
turned into ** I know a very learned man " : — 

1. The donkey is an animal with long ears. 2. Harry is a 
boy of unusual strength. 3. A soldier should be a man of 
great courage. 4. A man of great ingenuity will be required. 
5. He held a situation of great responsibility. 6. The boats 
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with six oars were found very useful. 7. The man with the 
iron mask was imprisoned in Paris. 8. Gotz with the iron hand 
died in battle. 9. The carriage with four wheels dashed along 
at a furions rate. 10. The first-class carriages have seats with 
soft cushions. 

Specimen of Arudysis of a Simple Sentence, 

The young man*s conduct fiercely exasperated the stout 
general in the long cloak. 



Erdargements and Extensions. 



Young =B Enlargement of Subject : 
construction of an Adjective. 

Man's ^ Enlargement of Subject: 
construction of Noun in Possessive. 

Fiercely = Extension of Predicate : 
construction of Adverb. 

Stout = Enlargementof Object: con- 
struction of an Adjective. 

In the long doak = Enlargement of 
Object by Prepositional Phrase. 



Main Ekmenta. 



Conduct = Subject. 



Exasperated = Pred. 



General = Object. 



(B) 
The governor's daughter occupied the apartments of the 
jailer for six weeks. 

Qovemor's = Enlargement of Subject : con- ( Subject 
struction of Noun in Possessive Case. =•< and En- 
Daughter = Subject. ( largemeni. 

Occupied = Predicate. C Predicate 

For six weeks = Extension of Predicate : =■< and Ex- 
construction of Prepositional Phrase. { tension. 

Apartments = Object. C Object 

Of the juler =» Enlargement of Object : =•< and En- 
construction of Prepositional Phrase. ( largemen$. 

(C) 



Sulject and Enlarge' 



ment. 



DAUGHTER 

Chvemor^s = Pos- 
sessive Case. 



Predicate and 
Extension. 

OCCUPIED 

For six weeks = Pre- 
positional Phrase. 



Object and Enlarge- 
ment. 



APARTMENTS 

Of the jailer = Pre- 
positional Phrase. 
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ExBBGisB 72. — Analyse the fdlowing according to the 
pattern (B) :~ 

1. Little Nell prepared their frugal break&st expeditionsly. 
2. The shallow lakes, near the Panama, every year cover 
immense tracts of ground. 3. The right-minded mariner 
hears in every wave of the sea the mighty voice of God. 4. 
The infamous queen built numerous churches and monasteries 
all oyer the land. 6. The frolicsome boys raised a great shout 
at the very moment. 6. The turbulent Maronites inhabit the 
hill country at the present time. 7. The fine new steamship 
struck the poor little yacht right in the centre. 8. The armed 
man craftily stabbed the poor king. 9. May all diligent boys 
have an extra half-holiday every week I 1 0. The crafty Russian 
alone navigates the tideless Caspian. 1 1 . British and American 
seamen sometimes encounter red fogs near the Gape de Verde 
islands. 12. The timid Ethelred, year after year, coaxed the 
bold sea-kings away. 13. The poor old grand&ther, in the 
dead of night, robbed the knavish gamesters. 

ExEBCisB 73. — ^Analyse according to the second model in 
page 20 : — 

1. The pompous taxgatherer, a stout well-built man, with 
great difficulty forded the deep river Esk. 2. Quilp, the big- 
headed dwarf, at once kicked Tom, the poor office boy. 3. The 
awkward and clumsy alligator, a filthy odious creature, seldom, 
indeed hardly ever, attacked Peter and Sambo, our stardy 
boatmen. 4. Qunhilda, in an evil hour, married Eric, an 
English lord, at Canterbury. 5. Job, the sexton and grave- 
^SS^h buried, in the damp churchyard, Peter, the suny old 
tanner. ^ 6. For many years, William, King of Prussia, repre- 
sented, in the Swiss Diet, Frederick, the sovereign prince of 
Neuchatel. 7. Odo, a turbulent bishop, in the reign of Rufus, 
possessed two large estates — Vensey and Hastdale. 8. Several 
years ago, Dehaven, a lieutenant of the United States navy, 
commanded, in his search for Franklin, the corvette *' Foam of 
Ocean. *'^ 9. During the last war, the Duke of Magenta, com- 
mander-in-chief of the French armies, fought three battles— 
Montebello, Magenta, and Solferino. 10. The caravan, a 
lumpy ugly thinff, while on its way to the fair, contained 
three persons, "ms, Jarley, little Nell, and her grandfather. 
11.^ Australia, that thirsty land, possesses, in the greatest pro- 
fusion, various kinds of trees — ^gigantic firs, gum trees, and 
grass trees. 12. In the twelfth century, Stephen, that ruthless 
monster and horrible tyrant, ruled over our once pleasant 
land — merry England. 

ExsscisB 74. — ^Analyse according to pattern (C) :^ 



1. The Biulor, bending over the side of the boat, quickly 
restored the pooc child to its mother. 2. Alfred, shooting 
aloud, encouraged his braye soldiers. 8. Brass, relaxing into 
a smile, slipp^ his hard-eamed xnoney through the trap- 
door. 4. Creeping along the rocks, Stanley, with his cap 
in his teeth, grasped, with both hands, the slippery seat. 
6. Weeping, and with heavy steps, his poor men-at-arms 
bore the dead earl to his tomb. 6. Kussian curriers « 
beatine small seeds into green skins, manufacture the beau- 
tiful shagreen of commerce. 7. Betuming to the conTent» 
through the snow, the weary muleteer rang the heavy- bell 
with violence. 8. The king, drawing off ms iron gauntlet, 
struck the poor prisoner heavily in the £ice. 9. Having 
notMng particular to do, the poaibher hastily seized his duck- 
gun, heavily loaded with buck-shot 10. The two kings, 
meeting on a bridge over the Somme, deceitfully made several 
bonds with each other. 11. Crowned with a wreath of leaves, 
a lovely boy was plucking ripe fruit in a- remote wilderness. 
12. The woodman, leaving his hut, wields the heavy axe and 
drives the^harp wedge, from morning until evening, in yonder 
dreary forest. 

ExEBOiSE 75.— Analyse according to pattern (C) :-~ 
1. The Norman baron's squire wearily lifted the heavy 
stone lying at the grumpy thane's door. 2. Evening's freshen- 
ing breeze unftirled, in the presence of all, the banner's massy 
folds. 3. Dr. Livingstone's successful journey a^racted the . 
unanimous admiration of Europe's greatest men. 4. The 
Russian empire's territories embrace about one-seventh of the 
world's whole extent. 5. The Gulf Stream's temperature, on 
a winter's day, sometimes exceeds the Atlantic Ocean's mean 
temperature by twenty-five degrees. 6. Lord Warrenne, Earl 
of Surrejr, Edward's general, defeated Scotland's greatest army 
with great slaughter. 7. In the Gulf Stream, Oftptain Mac- 
laren's seamen found vast numbers of sea-nettles' bodies 
drifting along. 8. The Amazon's plain, the Selva, contains, 
in the greatesIT profusion, South America's largest trees. 9. 
The earl's hunter, this morning, bit the stout gamekeeper's 
son in the arm. 10. In South America, from the clearing of 
the forests, the sun's rays are daily, 'even almost hourly, 
ameliorating the earth's surface. 11. The choleric old gentile- 
man's cooking apparatus roasted the bntdier's piece of beef in 
ten minutes. 12. Day by day, with joy and gratitude, the 
ffood Sultan's subjects saw the NUe's waters gradually 
decreasing. 

EzxsoisB 76. — Analyse the following sentences according to 
the pattern (A) >^ 
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1. An elderly man, of remarkably hard features, followed 
the poor child one day to the town. 2. The dwarf, with the 
forbidding aspect, diligently watched the wretched old man in 
the sitting-room. 8. iiichard Strongbow, an earl of no very 
good character, headed, in Htory 11. 's reign, a powerful force 
against the Irish. 4. The privateer, the *' Phoenix," of 
Marseilles, of twenty-four guns, sunk a Dutch mei*chantman 
in the Straits. 5. Admiral Beaufort, of her Majesty's frigate 
"Fredericksteen,," made, in the Mediterranean, manyinterest^ 
ing experiments upon under currents. 6. The Black Band, of 
notorious memory, took prisoner the brave earl Hubert de 
Burgh at Brentwood church. 7. The workmen of the place, 
parried, for a long time, the inquisitive cross-examination of 
the landlady. 8. The heavy bell from the convent clearly 
announced the speedy arrival* of the distinguished travellers. 

9. In the reign of Edward I., the English with their fists 
fought, at all times and places, the Normans with their knives. 

10. The duty on tobacco brings in, every year, a very laree 
revenue to government. 11. In the nigh passes of the 
Himalayas, the sheep of Thibet carry heavy Ioad» of goods 
upon their backs. 12. The praying boxes of the Buddhist 
priests turn out annually several millions of prayers. 

EIxEBCiSE 77. — Classify the Enlargementa in — 

1. The huntsman, anxious to secure his prey, crossed the 
ice. 2. The merry robin hopped from twig to twig. 3. The 
Rev. Chas. Wolfe, a young Irish curate, wrote the poem on 
Sir John Moore. 4. That man is of an odd turn of mind. 5. 
A man of honesty is respected. 6. Twelve thousand copies of 
the Talmud were burnt at Cremona. 7. Tom's dog is hungry. < 
8. The Alexandrian canal was made with hoes. 9. St. Swithin, 
bishop of Winchester, was buried in the open churchyard. 
10. The name Chiltem hundreds is given to a portion of the 
high lands of Buckinghamshire. II. The poor man, having 
no money to purchase a dinner, dined with Duke Humphrey. 
12, The name regiment was introduced about 1583. 13. There 
are ninety species of animals in Europe. 14. -Socrates, the 
philosopher, was punished with death. 15. A man of integrity 
is valued. 16. The Calf's Head Club was established during 
the Commonwealth. 

Exercise 78. — Turn the completions in these sentences from 
Qerunds into Infinitives : — 

1. Ducks like dabbling in water. 2. German children 
learn singing early. 3. The dogs love hunting. 4. The gorilla 
kept yelling. 5. Austrian soldiers hate drilling. 6. The boy 
learns writing. 7. The country girl stopped working. 8. The 
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masons like building. 9. The boys have learned skating. 
10. Frogs like oroa^King. 11. The flat-headed hussar-fish 
loves travelling. 

EzEBciBB 79. — Tarn the Infinitives into Gerunds in — 

1. To swim is difficult. 2. To eat is necessary. 3. To 
teach is useful. 4/ To amuse is pleasant. 5 To steal is dis- 
graceful. 6. To travel is instructive. 7. To quarrel is per- 
nicious. 8. To laugh' is unnecessary. 9. To sulk is silly. 
10. To fret is stupid-. M. To be dirty is bad. 

ExERasB 80. — Supply the Subjects understood in the following : 

1. The brave are respected. 2. The timorous are despised. 
3. The prudent are admired. 4. The s^Uy are sneered at. 5. 
The conceited are scorned. 6. The' good are valued. 7. The 
merciful are loved. 8. The generous are rare. 9. The vain 
are looked down upon. 10. The bad are feared. II. The 
charitable are happy. 12. The tyrannical are hated. 

ExBBOiSE 81. — Writ« or select six sentences constructed 
according to the formula : 

Enlargement^ Subject^ Predicate, 

ExERoisB 82. — ^Write or select six- sentences constructed 
according to the formula ; • 

Enlargement, Subject, Predicate, Object. 

ExBBCiBE 83. — Six sentences to : 

Enlargement, Subject, Predicate, Enlargement, Olfject, 

ExBBCisE 84. — Six sentences to : 

Extension, Enlargement, Subject, Predicate, Extension, En- 
largement, Object. • 

ElxEBCisE 85. — Sentences to : 

Subject, Pbedicatb, Extension, EHLABaEMBNT, Object. 
Extension, Subject, Predicate, Enlaboembnt, Object. 

EXTEN., EnLAR., SUBiECT, PREDICATE, EnLAE., ObJECT. 

Eni^rgehenTj^Subject, Predicate, Extension, Object. 
ExTXN., Enlar., Subject, Predicate, Enlar., Object. 
Enlab., Subject, Predicate, Extbn., Enlar., Object. 

Exbrcisb 86. — Write out Rule I. with three examples. 

Exercise 87. — Change the number and person of the Nomi- 
natives in these three examples. 

Exercise 88. — Write out Rule II. with six examples — three 
with a Transitive Verb, and three with a Pr^sition, 
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ExcBOisB 89.>-Make twelve sentences, the last six with the^ 
Noun as Subject that was in the first six an Object, 

ExEBOiSE 90. — Classify the following ^oun^.'-^j^lin, good- 
ness, America, table, wisdom, tree, oarah, marble, 'justice, 
cleyemess, James, beai^ty. ' 

EzBBCiiB 91. — Give foar examples of a Proper Kquri^ four of 
a Oommon Noun^ four of Name» of Notions, and four of Names 
of Materiale, .^ 

ExERCiSB 92. — ^Wnte out in the tabular form the classlfica-. 
tioQ of I^oum, 

EzKBCiSB 93.— Gassify the following Adjectivet: — Sour, this, 
much, sweet, the, tall, two, that, many, some, difficult, strange, 
white, round. 

. EzjssLisssm 94.^-^hre'flire«.^exampl6S'of each of the different 
IdndB .of j^djeciivef'v 

ExBBOiSB 95. — Classify the following Verbs :^Cn.ty run, be 
pushed, lie, be moved, sleep, walk, move, push, write, labour, 
kick, drag, sit, jump, thrust, clip, be struck, stretch. 

ExEBciB9 9&.^Give four examples of each of the different 
kinds of Verbs, • 

ExEBciBB 97.— Write out the tabular form of the Verb. 

ExEBcisB 98.— Classify the following Adverbs: — Wisely, 
soon, clumsily, very, extremeljr, &st, quickly, probably, 
never, fiumily, perhaps, meanwmle. 
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